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trates of approved moderation, one at least of whom
was a Protestant, was to be established in the Par-
liament of Paris, and in those of Rouen and Rennes,
to take cognisance of cases in which   Protestants
were concerned.   Three courts, at Castres, Bordeaux
and Gap, composed of an equal number of Roman-
ist and Huguenot judges (Chambrcs mi-parties], were
to exercise a similar jurisdiction in southern France.
The political provincial councils of the Huguenots
were to be dissolved, and they were forbidden to
raise any common funds, or to form any confedera-
tion or league within or without the kingdom, unless
permitted by the King.

Such were the most important provisions of the
Edict of Nantes, which, if it only secured toleration
to the Calvinist Church, at least placed its members
on a footing of complete civil equality with their
orthodox countrymen. But what especially distin-
guishes this from any previous edict favourable to
the new religion, is that the King, who granted it,
was determined that it should be no dead letter, but
as strictly observed as any other fundamental law of
the kingdom.

The Huguenots were not entirely satisfied, al-
though the wiser part agreed with Mornay that the
King showed both wisdom and resolution and had
secured terms for them as favourable as they could
reasonably expect. The clergy and the lawyers vied
in theloudness of their protests and in the virulence
of their opposition. For nearly a year the Parlia-
ment of Paris resisted the repeated commands of the
King that they should register the edict. For many